Prose is a more artificial thing than poetry, as a pattern-
ing of steps would be more artificial in walking than in
dancing ; and artistic prose is always apt to excite offence,
as by excess of scruple and ceremony, where verse will be
permitted its fastidiousness. The plain man has never
been at his ease with prose, and with our literature before
him the plain man is indeed unlucky. For whereas French
prose, for instance, is often the conversational or episto-
lary utterance of men of the world, a beautiful but mun-
dane and social thing, English prose is almost wholly the
utterance of poets, prophets, eccentrics, humorists, the
few fine English writers of social prose being men in the
second or third rank. And what is democracy to get
directly out of Donne's tremendous sermons, out of Sir
Thomas Browne's musings over * the persons of these
ossuaries * ? . . .

Pride in our poetry and our prose must not blind us to
the truth that they are not nearly as good instruments of
education for our masses as the French masters of the
classic period are for Frenchmen in general. e All that is
not clear is not French,' it has been said; truly enough
if we look at all but comparatively recent French litera-
ture. Can any one say, all that is not clear is not English ?
Our great writers have a profounder innocence and a
rarer command of mystery than any of the French, but
they will never tell the merely intelligent reader half as
much of the national genius. From those who approach
them to be directly educated they keep their secret, and

ours.

T. EARLE WELBY (from The Dinner Knell}
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